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of morphology; the specialist in morphology knows no syntax. The 
student of scenic antiquities is guiltless of all knowledge of the unities, 
while the dramatic critic visualizes Aeschylus' tragedies on a five- 
foot stage. He whose sympathies run along the line of appreciation 
shows a debonair disregard for the principles of literary technique 
and considers his function as wholly fulfilled if he records with faith- 
ful accuracy the number of Dido's heart-beats; while he who works 
on the technical side of literature, forcing this or that author or poem 
into a rhetorical strait-jacket, thanks heaven that he does not gush. 
Each in his little cell ! 

There is serious danger in the tendency, and with the rising genera- 
tion of scholars the tendency is sure to show increase. The remedy 
lies, first, in a sharper discrimination between subjects that are and 
subjects that are not worthy of investigation, and secondly, in remem- 
bering that to keep one's soul alive reading is as essential as writing. 
In a word, the situation demands a better balance between acquisi- 
tion and production, between the historical and the investigative 
activity, between the study of what has been done and the study of 
what may be done. 



THE NASHVILLE MEETING 

While Chicago and St. Louis are expressly mentioned in the 
constitution of the Association of the Middle West and South as 
desirable places for holding the annual meeting, the possibility of 
sometimes holding it elsewhere is provided for; and this year, on 
April 17 and 18, the members of the Association will assemble at 
Nashville, Tenn., as the guests of" Vanderbilt University and the 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

The Programme Committee, which has been at work for some 
months, has completed the list of papers to be read, and we publish 
it on pp. 194-97 of this issue. It is an excellent programme, repre- 
sentative of all interests, well balanced, and especially noticeable 
for the large number of papers in which the subjects are of imme- 
diate bearing on the practical work of school and college teachers. 
A commendable feature is the systematic arrangement made for dis- 
cussion. In the case of each paper a summary of the content or 
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line of argument is given and a leader of the discussion named. The 
Journal has always contended for fewer papers and more discussion. 
Even a brief discussion of five or ten minutes will often do more to 
drive home the essential points of a paper than twice that time spent 
by a reader in further elaboration of his theme. Under the admir- 
able arrangements made by the Programme Committee, the plan 
will have a good trial. 

We urge all members of the Association to be present. Apart 
from the excellence of the programme and the very attractive arrange- 
ments which Vanderbilt University and Peabody College are making 
for our entertainment, the meeting is an especially important one. 
It is the first occasion on which the Association has convened else- 
where than at Chicago or St. Louis, and upon the degree of success 
attained will depend very largely the future policy of the Association 
in regard to the place of meeting. In our opinion the advantages of 
going to different places outweigh the central position and the rail- 
road facilities which are so often urged in favor of Chicago and 
St. Louis. To hold meetings at points on the extreme boundaries 
of our territory would not of course be wise, but there are a number 
of places, seats of universities or normal schools, with satisfactory 
railroad facilities and in the center of a large section of our territory, 
which would afford every opportunity for a successful meeting: 
Cincinnati, Bloomington, Ind., Urbana, 111., Iowa City, Madison, 
Ann Arbor, and others. Wherever a meeting is held the local interest 
is intensified and there is invariably a substantial increase in the 
roll of members. Moreover, our territory is so large that it is only 
by meeting in different places that we can give all our members an 
equal opportiuiity of taking part in the programmes and in the 
management of the Association. 



